niaud or Barbaroux. Antoine Michaud felt no antipathy to
the Girondins, but in his opinion the science of history was
a detestable absurdity that spoilt the pleasure of life for
succeeding generations by robbing them of the joy of
discovering it in their own impulses : it was like preparing
them for the joys of love by school instruction in the
mechanism of sex from an illustrated alphabet of vaginas,
prostates, and suchlike unpleasantnesses. He would not have
dared to say this to his father, who had a taste for history
(older people get bored with life), but the only history which,
if pressed, he would have accepted, was the history taught
in certain girls' schools, a history populated by such figures
as Saint Louis, Bayard, and Sergeant Bobilot; the rest was
so much pompous nonsense, a bedevilment of the present by
the past. He could, indeed, have made the same comments
on Tartufe. Why thrust such a ruffian under our noses,
when life is so glorious, and love so delightful ? And, more
generally, why should our existences have to conform to the
lucubrations of old gentlemen with ribbons in their button-
holes, instead of plunging forward in a morning glory of
their own ? Antoine Michaud, schoolboy, wondered what
on earth he was doing in that lycee.

At the front desk, Pierre Tiercelin, Antoine's particular
friend, never took his eyes off the history professor. A well-
dressed and good-looking boy, he always behaved with a
decorum and self-possession that procured him the more or
less hostile respect of his fellows. The thrashing he had
inflicted two years before on a philosophy student who had
provoked him on emerging from the Iyc6e, was a memory
that still survived. He was the son of a restaurant-keeper on
the Rue de la Rochefoucauld, and the barman in the base-
ment, in the ' ]%zz' tradition, had christened him Paul, as
he already bore the name of Pierre; and he was Paul to his
friend Antoine Michaud. Though more or less impervious
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